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Foreword 

Research for Action ( RFA ) has worked with student members of Youth 
United for Change (YUC) and Philadelphia Student Union (PSU) for 
the past two and half years. Over that time, these young people have com- 
mitted themselves to learning social science research methods and conducted a 
study of their changing schools, e think you will find their reports com- 
pelling; they give voice to students’ lived experience at their high schools. 

The motivation of these young people to be youth researchers stems from their 
activist commitment to make their high schools better places for all students. 
As youth researchers, their research is intended to support the YUC and 
PSU small schools campaigns at Kensington , Olney, and West 
Philadelphia High Schools. 

Some of the achievements of these youth researchers are their willingness to 
do the hard work of learning new skills and completing the entire research 
process, including creating outstanding research products. Throughout, the 
youth researchers have developed their presentation skills as they spoke about 
their work in a range of settings, including a public action for their small 
schools campaigns, presentations to Teach for America teachers, a patiel dis- 
cussion for Bryn Mawr College education students, and a seminar with 
RFA research staff and board. 

During the first year of the project ( December 2004-May 2005 ), the 
youth researchers learned the skills of participant-observation and taking 
fieldnotes, and keeping reflective journals. Their fieldnotes and journals 
became the data for their first product, a graphic road map that illustrated 
the course of their small schools campaigns that year (see Appendix A). 

The youth researchers then attended the RFA Youth in Action summer 
research camp where they learned how to conduct interviews, focus groups 
and surveys, as well as do document searches using the internet. 

In the second year of the project, the youth researchers applied their new 
research skills to questions they posed about their changing schools. From 
September 2005 to May 2006, they read about small schools ( see the 
Bibliography) and they gathered data (see Appendix B for the research 
instruments that guided their data collection). In addition, they kept reflec- 
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five journals. In August 2006 the youth researchers attended an RFA 
Writing to he Heard Institute, where they worked as an interpretive com- 
munity, analyzing their data individually, in school teams and across 
teams, and turning their research into written products. Fall 2006 was 
devoted to revision, and finalizing their reports. 

RFA staff served as guides, teachers and mentors throughout this project. 
Marsha P incus, a Philadelphia Writing Project Teacher-Consultant and 
high school English teacher, helped design and lead the Writing to he Heard 
summer institute. The principals of the three new small Kensington schools, 
Olney 705 and West Philadelphia welcomed the students as researchers. The 
teachers at the Kensington small schools and Olney 705 were generous in their 
support of the data collection. Parents of PS U members openly shared their 
experiences and beliefs with the youth researchers. The adult chapter organiz- 
ers worked with the youth researchers and RFA to determine important audi- 
ences for the youth research and to help formulate recommendations based upon 
the research findings. 

As school reformers, there is much to learn from young people about their 
learning environments. We believe these reports demonstrate the powerful con- 
tributions young people can make to their high school communities when they 
engage in rigorous and systematic investigations of their schools and are sur- 
rounded by a community of caring and concerned adults committed to urban 
youth and school improvement. The findings in these reports are the conclu- 
sions of the youth researchers themselves. They are now fully ready for the 
next phase of their work— sharing their research findings with a wide range 
of audiences concerned about the future of urban public high schools. We wel- 
come these youth researchers to the broader research community concerned with 
social justice and high school transformation. 

- Eva Gold, Kristine Lewis, Gretchen Suess, 
Cheryl J ones-Walker, Sonia Rosen 
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SCHOOL BACKGROUND 

Remington High School is located in the Kensington area of 
Philadelphia on the corner of Cumberland and Ambler Streets. 
Kensington was built in 1912 and it is a red brick four floor 
structure. Originally Kensington was an all girls high school. 

It went co-ed in the late 1970s. An annex was built in 2000 
because the main building was overcrowded. In addition a part 
of the annex has been devoted to a childcare and kindergarten 
center which was funded by a five year grant. 

Kensington is a neighborhood high school. Formerly the com- 
munity was made up of working-class white families who were 
employed by the factories in the area. As the factories declined, 
most white families migrated to the Northeast section of the 
city and African American, Latino and more recently Asian 
families moved into the neighborhood. 

After a successful campaign led by Youth United for Change, 
Kensington High School was broken up into three small 
schools, with a fourth to be built. The three small schools that 
make up the current Kensington High School are Creative and 
Performing Arts (CAPA) and International Business, Finance 
and Entrepreneurship (Business) which are housed in the main 
building and Culinary Arts, which is housed in the Annex. 
CAPA shares the main building with Business. A wall was erect- 
ed in 2005 to physically separate Business from CAPA. CAPA’s 
side of the building includes the gym and the auditorium. 
Business is housed in a smaller part of the building. At the end 
of 2004-2005, all Kensington students were able to select which 
small school to attend. In 2005-2006, incoming 9th grades were 
housed in any of the three small schools where they were taught 
the core-curriculum. At the end of the year, the 9th graders were 
able to select the small school in which they were going to con- 
tinue their education. 
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Kensington Business 1 is the largest small school in Kensington 
High School, with 455 students. Beginning in the 10th grade, 
students study subjects relating to business such as financial 
planning, accounting and entrepreneurship. In 2005-2006, the 
student body was 31.6% African American, 16.3% white, 

5.1% Asian, 46.4% Latino and .7% other. The students mostly 
come from low-income families and 57 of the 455 students are 
eligible for ESL services. 

Kensington Creative and Performing Arts (CAPA) enrollment 
is 394 students. CAPA offers courses in Dance, Visual Arts, 
Theatre, Vocal & Instrumental Music in addition to the aca- 
demic course. In 2005-06, these courses were offered to stu- 
dents in grades 10-12. The student body of CAPA is: 34.3% 
African American, 15% white, 2.3% Asian, 47.7% Latino and 
.8% other. Also 34 of the 394 students are receiving ESOL 
services. 

Kensington Culinary Arts is the smallest school and is located 
at Coral and Emerald Streets in the Annex built in 2000. In 
2005- 06 Culinary had 328 students. Students in Culinary 
Arts take courses to prepare them for careers in the restaurant 
and hospitality fields. In addition to academic courses, 10th- 
12th grade students take courses in party and event planning , 
get certified in sanitation and compete in C-CAP competi- 
tions. The student body is 36% African American, 19-2% 
white, 1.5% Asian, 42.7% Latinos, and 6% other. Twenty- 
seven of the 328 students are in ESL programs. 



1 Information about the schools comes from : the School District of Philadelphia School 
Profiles, 2005-2006. 
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THE RESEARCH QUESTION AND DATA COLLECTION 

The question that concerned us as youth researchers was about 
the relationships between adults and students in all three of our 
new small schools. Some of us experienced a lack of respect from 
our teachers and other adults in the school. We felt we were not 
being treated like young adults. Some of us also observed that 
students were not always acting like young adults either. In our 
conversations, we discussed the different ways adults and stu- 
dents were communicating with each other. We knew from the 
reading we did about small schools and the visits we had made 
to small schools that relationships in new small 
schools were supposed to be trusting and respect- 
ful. We also knew from the reading we did that 
strong student-teacher relationships were supposed 
to lead to stronger learning. 

We decided it was important to learn about 
adult-student relationships in our new small 
schools. To learn about student-adult relation- 
ships we would conduct interviews, informal con- 
versations, and observations. We conducted this 
research for three months in Spring of 2006. In preparation, 
students learned research methods in a research camp spon- 
sored by Research for Action. Some researchers spent one 
Saturday a month exploring small schools literature and devel- 
oping protocols — questions we wanted to ask and what to look 
for when we did observations— for their research. The students 
also had one-on-one mentors from Research for Action to sup- 
port their research. Before beginning to do the research, we 
met with the principals from each of our schools, and in some 
cases with the teachers too. We also spent a week in the sum- 
mer in an intensive institute analyzing the data we had collect- 
ed, writing the reports, and preparing presentations for outside 
audiences. 



We felt we 
were not 
being treated 
like young 
adults. 
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